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exchange, although not ali of it, that always precedes 


physical exchange, can be accounted for by this fact. 


Distribution 





Or to put the proposition more precisely, values are widely, 
but unevenly distributed while the needs they satisfy are 


Widely, but evenly distributed. ‘Thus, 


F re 2.5 
Needs Vaiues Values 
fcompetitive) (oligopoly) (monopoly) 


The distribution of needs in the first box resembles a 
competitive situation, and is based on the belief that 
every human being has a limited range of needs that bear 


strong resemblance to the need systems of other humans. 





33this proposition is a modification of one pre- 
sented by Professor William Mitchell to explain the in- 
capacity of the American polity to fully mobilize the 
resources of goverance. William C. Mitchell, The American 
Polity (New York: Free Press, 1962), p. 97. 


——. 
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Value distributions in the second and third boxes resemble 
cligopoly and monopoly respectively. By superimposing the 
meed box over either of the value boxes, it becomes clear 
that few needs can actually be met unless aggregation oc- 
curs. The more widespread and uneven the distribution of 
values and the more widespread and even the distribution of 
meeds, the less likely that all needs of all people can be 
met. This difficulty arises from the basic difference be- 
tween values and needs: needs require continual satiation-- 
there are limits to the amount of time acquisition and con- 
Smeption of physical values can be postponed. Furthermore, 
beman beings have a limited number of biological and emo- 
tional needs, each of which can only be gratified by a 
iimited range of values. Biogenic and neurogenic need sys- 
ems are fixed, stable and virtually unalterable~-they are 
given. Unlike needs, values can be managed within far 
Groeder limits. There are two sources of value management: 
Securai and human. Ina natural state, values, or the re~ 
Semrces that eventually become values, are seldom evenly 
Gistributed; consequently, some territorial domains inev- 
stebly have more natural value potential than others. A 
Petticular agglutination cf values can be altered drastical- 


ty by changes in the state of the environment as a result of 
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meteorological shifts. Values can also he accumulated, or 
=ogregated by human agents. In fact, there seems to be a 
Secided proclivity in human “nature” to accumulate values 
WSerever possible beyond existing needs. When a person 
possesses a larger supply of values than is necessary to 
meet his own personal needs, he is in an excellent position 
=> employ the surplus to broaden his exchange opportunities. 
Meus, oligopolization of values may occur as a consequence 
e2 matural conditions or as a result of human management; 
waetever the reason, the aggregation of values creates dif- 
ficulties for some of the people who need them. 

The aggregation of people into groups may be regarded 
@= 2 significant technique for (a) oligopolizing needs to 
@2ing them into a congruent relationship with the existing 
fistribution of values, and (b) concentrating dispersed needs 
#uc limited values into markets for efficient exchange. The 
s=cond phenomenon can be examined by observing the hypothet- 
scei formation of a liars club. Several liars in a comnu- 
m=cy come together to form a club, on the grounds that 
Semcentrating liars in a market will preduce greater and 
mote intensive exploitation of existing lies, and this, in 
Geran, wiil foster an intrinsic good: the happiness of liars. 


im terms of exchange opportunities, the members of the new 
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club have gained tremendously: the search procedures nor=- 
mally involved in finding someone to exchange lies with has 
been cut to almost nothing, thereby reducing the cost of 
lying; the range of liars brought together allows a con=- 
siderable, and profitable, refinement in exchange choices<- 
& member can specialize in fishing, hunting, war and sex 
stories. In effect, the club has aggregated a normally 
@ispersed system of lies and the people who enjoy lying. 
Bowever, for the liars excluded from the club, the market 
bas suddenly contracted; for them, lies have suddenly gotten 
more unevenly distributed than before. Probably the first 
mesponse of those excluded will be to try to join up. If 
they are refused membership, they may form their own club, 
thus effectively aggregating alli the remaining lies and 
jiars in the community. The point is rather direct: when« 
ever values aggregate, regardiess of who or what aggregates 
them, the people who need them try to get near them. Some 
@ggregate behavior is an attempt to bring human needs into 
= congruent relationship with the oligopolization of values; 
ether group behavior is simply a way of ecencentrating both 
meeds and values into efficient systems of exchange called 


markets. A third class of aggregate behavior which we need 
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mot discuss here stems from the need to organize the pro- 
Suction of values. 

Even though people, as a general rule, have the same 
kinds of needs and often the same hierarchy, they do not 
mecessarily have the same numbers or syndromes. People may 
heve a few needs or many needs, and the needs they do have 
mey come in different packages as a result of differential 
Secialization. Nor does each need require simultaneous 
gretification--needs are satisfied in sequences. Thus, 

B may need affection when Y needs water. Some people even 
heve specialized or pathological needs that sublimate all 
ethers. We tend to think of such needs as being associated 
exclusively with a very narrow range of “deviant” behavior, 
imeiuding drug addiction, alcoholism, homosexuality, and 
@ecute neurosis and psychosis. Yet, as our powers of dis- 
erimination about human behavior improves, it becomes in- 
ereesingly apparent that the differences between “normal” 
end “ebnormal" people is one of degree (quantitative) rather 
then kind (qualitative). ‘The range of pathologies may be 
Sroed, including many that have not as yet been identified. 
S very good candidate for inclusion would be the obsession 
ef middle-aged, American males for work. The effect of 


pethological needs, variant numbers of needs, and different 
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need packages, and the fact that no single need occupies 
center stage at any one time, is to aggravate the existing 
condition of need dispersion. Thus, X, who needs a "fix," 
meets Y, who needs affection, on a bench in Central Park. 

X has a number of values, including affection, which he 
would happily exchange for a "fix." But no exchange will 
occur until X meets a pusher and Y encounters a lonely 
girl. Had X not been afflicted with a pathological need 
for dope, some other need capable of gratification by Y 
might have been present, and interaction might have occurred. 
The problem seems to be one of declining opportunities: X 
reduced his opportunities for exchange except in aggregated 
walues markets by becoming an addict. Thus, the more in- 
congruent the need systems of people, the lower the prob< 
ability of interaction, except in specialized markets, The 
addict will undoubtedly learn that he can increase his op=- 
pertunities for acquiring a "fix" by frequenting areas can- 
vassed by pushers; the man needing affection will probably 
learn that more affection is available at the Playboy Club 
*han in Central Park. The ideal conjunction of needs (the 
meed of one person can be a value for another), seldom 


oceurs, even though Winch, et al., have discovered some 
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evidence of an interest in this kind of need complementa- 
riety in mate éelnation.” Two examples of complementa- 
riety are (a) a person who needs to submit interacting with 
@ person who needs to dominate and (b) a person who needs 


te nurture interacting with a person who needs succorance. 


A an activity i ected by a conce for 
efficiency and rationality. This postulate has really been 
essumed from the beginning, and the reader may have been 
painfully aware of its unannounced presence in much of the 
prior analysis. Two basic, but intimately related activ~- 
ities underlie all human behavior: learning and exchange. 
They are, so to speak, different sides of the same coin. 
Basically, man, like all species, is interested in survival, 
health and propagation. The nature of reality (scarcity) 
and the way man has come to conceptualize reality (every 
value is property) has made survival and health (and even 
propagation) dependent upon participation in a system of 


exchange. Learning may best be described as an incidental, 





34Robert F. Winch, Thomas and Virginia Ktsanes, "The 
Theory of Comp LGeareeny Needs in Mate Selection: An Analytic 
and Descriptive Study," me an & Revie 
Br (1954), 241-249. 
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wholly unintentional byproduct of exchange. There is no 
reason to inquire which is most important because, for any 
sbserver, they occur simultaneously: every time a value 
changes hands, it becomes either a reward (reinforcement) 
or a punishment (deterrence) creating the conditions for 
shaping the personality. It is the nature of exchange in 
the first instance that creates the universal human concern 
for efficiency and rationality: indeed, exchange cannot be 
fiscussed apart from an examination of these two concepts. 

By efficiency is meant the optimal use ef resources, 
imcluding those available in the personality, to implement 
Secisions to acquire values at a profit. Rationality is the 
srocess of making decisions that will be efficient. These 
S=finitions are based upon an arbitrary division of the value 
@eqguisition process between decisional and implementation 
Segeents. The decisional process involves the identifica- 
ton of values capable of meeting needs, assessment ef the 
consequences of available alternatives, speculation about 
Sew to mobilize implementation resources, and selection of 
@oguisition strategies. The implementation segment consists 
c= actually carrying through the decision as planned by doing 
wectever is necessary with what is available to get the 


@esicnated value at a profit. Each concept must be defined 
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_ 22 terms of the perceptual, resource and skill limits of 
othe organism. Thus, if an organism has, in a decisional 
Period, done his best to link his needs to the value to be 
@egeired through his best information, his decision must 
Se classified as rational. His information may have been 
| ieeorrect, and his behavior errant as a result, but the 
@ecision may still have been rational. Thus, error is in- 
@etticient proof of irrationality. Similarly, if an orga- 
+ has, during an implementation period, employed his 
@esources fully and to the best of his ability, then his 
Sehevior must be classified as efficient, even though his 
tevel of profit may not have been as high as expected. 
@iticient execution of plans depends upon the capacity to 
@eercinate personal skills and environmental givens in 
Reageentially related chains of activity. In both cases, 
@etcomes are subjectively limited: rationality by the 
tatural subjectivity of encapsulated belief systems and 
@iticiency by externally given limits on skills and re- 
_@eces. In either case, man intends to be rational and 
Eiicient; the difficulty of carrying either of these activ- 
ities to perfect fruition often produces a kind of confusion 
=> =e events of reality that reveal little manifestation 


@= either rationality or efficiency. 
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This avowedly existential and subjective view of 

rationality and efficiency obviously precludes acceptance 
ef the normative model. According to March and Simon, the 
normative model 

assumes (1) that all of the alternatives of the choice- 

making are “given"; (2) that all of the consequences 

attached to each alternative are known... ; (3) 

that the rational man has a complete ordering (or 

cardinal function) for all possible sets of conse=- 

quences .35 
The reality of rationality and efficiency strike far from 
the mark set by the normative model. First, alternatives 
@re conceptual inventions, and because a good deal of con- 
trol can be exercised over cognitive activity, alternatives 
can be manufactured or reinterpreted at will. Because 
elternatives concern means and because means are temporally 
prior to ends, it follows that an end can never be confident- 
ly employed to test the adequacy of an alternative. One 
must deal with hypothetical ends, and therefore, with hypo- 
thetical alternatives or means. Hence, whether cognitive 


@lternatives approximate real ones and whether they are 


@@equate for the end in view are questions that can only 





3S tames Mar¢h and Herbert Simon, Organizations 
(ew York: John Wiley and Son, 1955), p. 138. 
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be answered experimentally. Of course, alternatives must 
be chosen, and hunch, or extrapolation from other deci- 
sional settings in the past will normally be employed in 
selection. In any case, the encapsulated nature of belief 
systems decrees that information about consequences is apt 
to be limited and hypothetical. Second, the existence of 
#n alternative and a consequence depends upon the capacity 
=o conceptualize, something which would seem to require 
that the person conceptualizing had reached at least the 
Stage of formally operational intelligence. Since it is 
possible that many people do not develop beyond some of the 
lower stages of intelligence, the capacity to formulate 
@iternatives and consequences is not uniformly distributed. 
Thus, some persons are severely handicapped in making de- 
Sisions. Third, utility ordering for all possible sets of 
feomsequences depends upon a utility ordering of needs, which, 
a= the prior analysis of motivation is correct, occurs at 
‘Se emotional need level only under conditions of prolonged 
Geprivation. In many cases, needs are of equal importance, 
@ac values, as a consequence, are of equal preference. A 
@tility ordering would seem to require an orderly, sequen- 
2ei satiation of needs, so that no more than one need 


Tequires satiation at any one time. However, a number of 





ie? 
meeds may be deprived simultaneously, and acquisition will 
be less of function of utility order than of which value is 
encountered first. 

Efficiency and rationality are carried forward in 
bemen behavior by the universal human aspiration for profit. 


Im the abstract sense, 


profit df value remaining after cost of acquisition 
has been subtracted :>° 
cost aft positive value forgone in order to obtain 


another positive value (in the sense of giving a value 
in order to get one and/or giving up an opportunity to 
acquire another positive value), or negative value 


incurred in the process of acquiring a positive value.?! 


According to Homans, “no exchange continues unless 
Geth parties are making a paedient Because everything costs 
gomething, part of the utility of a value depends upon the 
‘existence of profit. However, cost is situationally defined. 
i> = munificent environment (few costs, many profits), cost 
is likely to be defined in terms of positive value forgone, 
ees 

, = 3Cvomans, op, cit., pp. 61-64. 


s7tpid., pp. 57-61. 38tpid., p. 61. 
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probably other opportunities. Alternatively, in an aversive 
environment (many costs, few profits), cost will be defined 
in terms of negative values incurred. The reasons are ob- 
vious: first, in a munificent environment the drive for 
profit will lead to an accumulation of positive values (cap- 
ital) and any marginal values can be effectively employed to 
eliminate costs or punishments from the environment; second, 
in an aversive setting, the pervasiveness of cost will pro- 
@uce a disposition to define profit in terms of "breaking 
even." A munificent environment allows a choice among 
positive goods, but an aversive environment makes even 
marginally significant values a matter of serious cost. In 
the most aversive of situations, the elimination of a few 
costs (father than acquisition of positive values) may come 
to be conceptualized as profitable. 

It would be a serious empirical error to assume 
thet exact accounting of profit and cost pervades human 
@ctivity. Exact accounting is absolutely necessary for ex- 
temsion of efficiency and rationality to complex economic 
gad bureaucratic enterprise. The introduction of money as 
@ medium of economic exchange was probably the most sig- 
@ificant innovation of economic evolution precisely because 


it raised man's discriminatory potential to new heights, 





wid 













permitting considerable refinement in the coordination and 
integration of cooperative activity. Money made precise 
accounting possible, and precise accounting allowed in- 


creased refinement of perception, skill, coordination, in- 





centives and learning, creating more precise and definite 
relationships between factors of production. In general, 
the greater the precision of activity, the higher the effi- 
ciency. However, even whexe precise accounting procedures 
bave been available, business decisions have often been made 
en the basis of deceptively simple and seemingly consexrva~ 
tive criteria. Cyert, Dill and March, for example, found 
that selection betweea altexnatives in concrete situations 
was based upon budgetary and improvement feasibility ("is 
the money available" and “is the project clearly better than 
existing procedure?"). The use ef simple criteria was in- 
ewitable because of the “awkwardness of developing @ single 


@ieension on which all relevant considerations could be 


39 
measured." 


———— 


a 2 M. Cyert, R. W. Dill, and J. G. March, “The 
Bele of Expectations in Business Decision Making," The 
A Reader in Administrative Behavior, 


ecing of Decisions: 
@2. William Gore and J. W. Dyson (New York: Free Press, 


tee), p. 315. 
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Pro of C ulatin x 


On balance, most human transactions do not invoive 
the exchange of money, especially where the values exchanged 
ere sentiments. During most of their lives, in most of 
their activities, men are forced to judge profit with the 
erude calculators of the ancient barter economy. The in- ‘ 
exactness of profit computation in everyday life stems from 
four sources: (a) the computational tools, (b) the compu~ 
tational possibilities, (c) lack of experience with costs, 
end (d) environmental change. The primary instrument ent~ 


ployed in calculation is an 


expectation af a predictive belief, formed by 


generalization from past acquisition states. 


The expectation involves only the acquisition of the desired 
value, but the determination of whether or not the value ac~- 
quired was actually the value expected is required before 
calculation of profit can begin. Because expectations are 
elements of encapsulated belief systems, they are bound to 
wary greatly in precision and accuracy; on a scale of pre- 
cision, those involving money would be high while those 


involving goodness, truth, justice and beauty would be low. 








r 
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Portunately for man, most expectations fall somewhere be- 
tween the two extremes. If an expectation lacks deter- 
mimacy, that is to say, if the nature of the value sought 
is not precisely known, then computations based on it wiil 
prove difficult to execute. For example, a man looking 
for eternal salvation is normally at a loss to know exactly 
When, in the concrete sense, he has found it because there 
@re few (if any) consensually accepted tests for achieve- 
ment. It should be noted in passing that many of man's 
@ost prized vaiues, including freedom, liberty, democracy 
end justice fall into this category. In effect, where the 
welue sought is ambiguous, abstract and poorly defined, 
@ertification that the value has been acquired will be 
@Qually inexact. 

The range of computational possibilities is also 
@ point of serious difficuity in calculating profit. 
Pigure 2.6 indicates eight specific degrees of prefit, de- 
pending upon whether or not the value was acquired, and 
whether or not positive values were forgone or negative 
were incurred, or both. The basis for the ordering is that 
erganisms want values at no cost, but if cost must be in- 
eurred, forgoing positive valves is less costly than in- 


curring negative values. 
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ure 


D s of Profi 


igh 1 value received, no positive value forgone and 
no negative value incurred 


2 value received, positive value forgone, 
no negative value incurred 


3 value received, no positive value forgone, 
negative value incurred 


4 value received, positive value forgone and 
negative value incurred 


5 no value received, no positive value forgone 
and no negative value incurred 





6 no value received, positive value forgone, 
no negative value incurred 


7 no value received, no positive value forgone, 
negative value incurred 


8 no value received, positive value forgone and 
negative value incurred 


- is hypothesized that the incentive to calculate profit 
Ss upon the existence of cost, which would rule out 
ions of the first degree above. Given a well- 

sated personality, the level of cost is inversely 

“ed to the incentive tc calculate profit; that is, the 

sive to compute profit is associated directly with a 


ime in the level of preferred states. Thus, the eighth 
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Gecree would be more likely to elicit computetion of profit 
“san the second decree. Given a poorly integrated person=- 
lity, i.e., neurosis, psychosis, schizophrenia, etc., the 
cepacity to calculate profit may be severely impaired. 
The ability to determine whether or not a positive 
ive has been forgone or a negative value incurred depends 
em the prior evolution of perceptual criteria, based upon 
erier experience with the values in question. Where prior 
@xverience is absent, the process is complicated considerably. 
Te nagging question that faces every person who has acquired 
= velue and decided to compute profit is: has the pesitive 
wzive forgone really been forgone? The answer te this ques- 
sion rests on the accuracy of the oxganism's knowledge of 
+ real alternatives available to him. Here, the same 
gocblems encountered in making rational decisions (choosing 
“s= right alternative) become important. Learning may pro=- 
Sec] cognitive change, and the organism may come to realize 
+ his perceptions were unrealistic, and that what he once 
“tencht was a cost really was not a cost after all. En- 
sisommental change may also affect the ability of an orga~ 
ais *o compute profit because changes in the distribution 
= walues may drastically alter the elements of cost, so that 


“en though expectations may remain stable, each new 





























as yet uninterpreted values. 





computation may involve novel, 


Tus, the lack of experience with positive values forgone 





may reduce the incentive to 





end negative values incurred 





compute profit, and, concomitantly, may reduce the efficien- 





ey of the computational process. 






The crude computational tools, the difficulties in- 





them successfully in every situation, and 





herent in applying 





the ambiguities created by environmental change forces man 





+o prevaricate: he intends to maximize, but in concrete 





illing to settle for something 





situations he is frequently w 





The fact that men are 





hess than originally bargained for. 





Scth maximizers and satisficers may seem paradoxical at 






first; in reality, it is functional for both man and society. 





ides an important incentive for 





sc intent to maximize prov 





mobilizing all available resources and employing them as 





efficiently as possible in acquisition activity; it enables 





to bear on the diffi- 





sen to bring everything he possesses 





Alternatively, his willingness 





=slt task to getting values. 





+o settle reflects acceptance of the sometimes brutal fact 





*hat values can seldom be maximized. No man ever controls 






zc own environment completely; for most men, control is 









40m¢arch and Simon, p.140. 
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@imost nil. That men intend to maximize in a system of 
meximizers places considerable strain on the availability 
o= values already made scarce by circumstance. Values are 
Gearce, opportunities changing, information about reality 
G@ecaying with change; under these conditions, acquiring 
welues is always problematic. It is unlikely that the op- 
Gimistic intent generated by the maximizing drive can be 
@chieved in reality. Thus, it becomes "efficient" to 
Setisfice, not only in the calculation of profit, but, as 
Werch and Simon suggest, also in the selection of alterna~ 
tives in decision-making. To "settle" where survival and 
@ealth are problematic amounts to wisdom; to maximize under 
ech conditions would invite disaster. The willingness to 
@ettie also has important implications for social solidarity: 
it tends to reduce conflict, while at the same time main- 
Gaining the maximum individual output of efficient activity 
=m social enterprise. In an environment of scarcity, the 
willingness to settle assures that everyone will get some- 
Shing, and this alone is a considerable source of comfort 
fer society. Thus, we may modify Homans' proposition that 
“no exchange continues unless both parties are making a 
profit" by adding a corollary te the effect that the risks 


2 continued interaction impesed by the conditions just 








LL 
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slaborated dispose men to be flexible in their computation 
of profit. If men acted only on the basis of hard, pre=« 
sonceived, totally unadjustable notions about maximizing 
profit, the cognitive limits of rationality and efficiency 


would decree an end to all interaction and exchange. 


The Law £ n Exc 


The thorniest problem encountered in elaborating 
he notion of efficiency in exchange involves formulation 
== the universal, operational criteria employed by men to 
implement efficiency. Homans suggests five laws, four of 
which have been adopted here, but restated in slightly dif- 
ferent form. These laws have most often been used to ex- 


lain learning, but, as Homans points out, learning and 


") 
je> 


emchange are really the same thing.“ Ergo, exchange must 
be guided by the same laws. To the four laws elaborated by 
Seeens I will take the liberty of adding two additional 
sropositions that are implicit in his work, but not ex- 
slicitly identified as laws, and an original law meant to 


eeoress the willingness to settle. 





4ljomans, pp. 68-70. 
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=. The Law of Generalization 
The more a current or future state of the environ- 
Gent resembles one in the past in which rewarding activity 
Ges been elicited, the higher the probability that the 
@perant which elicited the rewarding activity will be 


emitted when similarly motivated. *7 


ii. The Laws of Discrimination 
The Lew of Quantity. The more often that X's ac- 
tivity elicits from Y rewarding activity, the greater the 
Geobability that X will emit similar activity, probably to 
T. in the Savane. 
the baw of Quality. The more valuable (in a social 
gense) to X the activity elicited from Y, the greater the 


probability that X will emit the activity which elicited 


“£6. 
the rewarding activity, probably to Y, in the future. 
the baw of Intensity. The more satisfying (drive 


@mc tension reducing) the activity elicited from Y, the less 
weluable any further unit of similar activity becomes to X, 
end the lower the probability that the eliciting operant 


will be emitted again until the need has again been evoked.”° 





42tpid., p. 53. 43tpid., p. 54. 
44Tbid., p. 55. 45ipid. 
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Tit. The Law of Continued Interaction 
The more often that exchange meets expectation and 
reveals profit (and the more the profit revealed), the 
higher the probability that interaction with the person 


Supplying such rewarding values will continue over time .*° 


iv. The Law of Distributive Justice 

When X exchanges activity with Y, he will expect 
that the rewards of both him and Y be equal to the costs 
of each (the greater the rewards, the greater should be the 
@osts) and that profit of both him and Y be proportional to 
the investments of each (the greater the investment, the 
greater should be the profit) (¥ will feel the same way) : 
the rule of distributive justice; 

and “when each man is being rewarded by some third 
perty he will expect the third party to maintain this rela- 
tionship between the two of them in the distribution of 
rewards" ;47 

the greaterthe distributive justice, the greater 
the probability of continued interaction, 

except, the more aversive the environment, the lower 


the increment of profit upon which continued interaction 





46 4 
Ibid., p. 60. "tpid., p. 75. 
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depends, and the more distributive justice becomes a cri- 


*terion for continued interaction. 


_%. ‘The Law of Satisficing 
The (a) cruder the computational tools, (b) lower 
the discriminatory potential, (c) more limited the experience 
with novel costs and rewards, and (d) greater the environ- 
mental change, the lower the ability to calculate profit; 
and, the lower the ability to compute profit, the 
higher the probability of settling for drive or anxiety re- 


@ucing values without regard to cost. 


Each law is an empirical expression of internal 
psychological mechanisms that enable men to extend efficiency 
to their exchange activities. The Law of Generalization 
states a time honored (some observers might insist time worn) 
"conservative" doctrine: continue to try what has worked 
well in the past. It is obviously more efficient for an 
organism to use the tools of adaptation and adjustment it 
already possesses than to incur the cost of developing new 
tools. Thus, when a setting resembles a setting in the past 
when a value has been elicited, it is efficient to try a 
similar operant. But it is also efficient to determine when 


settings change and identify the rewarding properties of 
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walues. The Laws of Quantity and Quality make it possible 
fer the organism to maximize high frequency and cbjective 
Geality. The Law of Intensity expresses another kind of 
@iscrimination--that is, a way of deciding which values are 
important and which are not by ruling out those which have 
Sust xreduced biogenic tension ox emotional anxiety. Effi-~ 
ciency is enhanced considerably when an organism recognizes 
that any further unit of activity after satiation will be 
c= no consequence, freeing the organism to pursue some other 
welue. The Law of Continued Interaction adds considerable 
refinement to existing efficiency by allowing a comparison 
of the reward obtained with the costs of acquisition to 
@etermine whether or not it was really worthwhile. The 
ce@pacity to calculate profit makes it possible for the 
erganism to refine the integration of its activity to get 
more out of existing levels of output. The Law of Distrib- 
@tive Justice reveals the social nature of cost, profit and 
imvestment. In effect, men judge their own costs by exam- 
iming the costs of others. If it turns out that the other 
perty to an interaction is getting more out of it than the 
Judging party, there will be some basis for discontinuation 


ef the interaction. *® The failure of distributive justice 





48inid., p. 76s 
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ts @ cost to be reckoned with. Furthermore, when the en- 
Wironment is aversive and prefits small, the equal distri- 
Getion of costs will more and more become a criterion for 
@eetinuing interaction. Justice demands relativity in all 
@etters, including punishment. The principle is efficient 
Qeceuse it provides an additional, valuable benchmark for 
termining how to use activity: it is inefficient to con- 
Giswe activity when the other party to interaction is get- 
2g more profit than either costs or investments justify. 
Tee fact that X does better than Y diminishes Y's profit 
@@mewhat, even though his own profits may be perfectly 
@tisfactory without considering the distributive justice 
Getor. Thus, X's unjust profit becomes a cost which must 
Ge included in Y's calculation of profit in order for Y to 
Setemmine what his total reward actually amounts to. Ina 
@2ase, the Law of Distributive Justice attunes the organism 
= the possibility that the other person may be more effi- 
cient; his feeling of injustice is a way of communicating 
Ge efficiency differential between two organisms. Final- 
ty the Law of Satisficing enables those incapable of com- 
@eting profit easily to acquire the values necessary for 
@ervival, even when acquisition may be costly. It reflects 


tHe fact that, at bottom, values satiate needs essential to 
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Servival and health, and that under many conditions {in- 
ebility to compute profit and severe scarcity) profit is 


= luxury that can easily be forgone as long as basic needs 


@re met. 
cati W; ofi 


The transactional process through which exchange of 


walues is executed is 


interaction df the reciprocal exchange of values 
between two or more organisms with the result that all 


or some of the organisms' activities are modified. 


Wodification means that the organism has done something in 
response to a stimulus fxom another organism that it would 
sot have done in the absence of the stimulus or in the 
eresence of some other stimulus. The notion of modifica- 
sion also includes the emission of operants and respondents 
“het have the effect of either stopping or changing activ- 
ity already in progress. Thus, modification means that 


ectivity has been elicited, halted or changed. *? In terms 





49, sareful reader will note the similarity between 
this definition of modification and Dahl's definition of 
power. The reason for employing modification was to broaden 
the category sufficiently to include authority, influence 





4 
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of a totally subjective frame of reference, the universal 


Seman interest in maximizing profit requires that 211 men 


@spire to direct the modification process to their own 


; Bemefit. But this otherwise primordial drive is bounded 


_ Sy the empathetic factors revealed in the principle of dis-= 


tributive justice. The ideal way to make a profit and main- 
tein distributive justice “is to give the other man behavior 
chet is more valuable for him than it is to you and to get 
Grom him behavior that is more valuable to you than it is 

£ = 3) him. "90 The realities of exchange, however, make com- 
plete congruity highly improbable. Perhaps this can be 
illustrated by the following schema (let A and B stand for 
che participants, X,Y,2,P,Q,R stand for values, and >» for 


“greater than"): 


Figure 2.7 


1. Objective, Completely Proportional Modification 


Sents Has Calculates gets for Outcome 
Ay Ag y  AlZ>¥) A x Y profit 
— By,p B(P >x) B Y X profit 





ema power as different, situationally defined types of 
modification. See Robert Dahl, "The Concept of Power," 


Behavioral Science, IIT (1957), 201+215. 


SOuomans, Pp. 62. 
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Figure 2.7 (Continued) 


2. Objective, Proportional-Disproportional Modification 


Bents Has Calculetes gets for Outcome 
nad Ay y,0 A(Z>Y>Q) A x @ profit 
By By P,R B(X>P>R) B 9 xX cost 


3. Objective, Completely Disproportional Modification 


By Ax,P,R B(X>PD>R) B Z R cost 


in the first exchange, by some happy coincidence, A wanted 
and got X, which B valued least, and B wanted and got Y, 
which A valued least. Each was able to make a profit and 
Still insure distributive justice because the values of 
each were ordered in such a way that each paid the same 
cost: the least preferred valve. However, given our pre- 
vious assumptions, namely (a) that need systems are seldom 
congruent, (b) that values are distributed in a way that 
makes exchange difficult (i.e., X has something he wants to 
give Y, but Y does not want to interact with X, or does not 
have the value X thinks he has, or does net want the value 
X wants to give), and (c) that men have difficulty ordering 
their alternatives, consequences and values, the probabil~ 


ities are almost nil that this situation will ever develop. 


























Vind 
ho 
~J 


Weere it does, we would expect to find that it endures for 
Deeg periods of time. Most exchanges are therefore of the 
Becomd and third types. In the second exchange, A got 4, 
sSich B valued most in exchange for Q, which A valued least. 
Mis situation represents a compromise between profit and 
gimply acquiring a value regardless of cost. It is probably 
the most frequent. In the third exchange, both A and B 
Smeurred costs: A because he did not get the vaiue he 
wented, even though he lost his most precious value, and 

@ because he lost a value, albeit unimportant without 
eliciting the desired value. In relative terms, A incurred 
Greater cost than B, and thus the principle of distributive 
Sustice failed, imposing still more cost on A. The ex- 
Senge undoubtedly represents deception on the part of B 

er stupidity or blindness on the part of A. Whatever the 
cece may be, it is the kind of exchange that is least like- 
De to continue. 

The relative predominance of the last two types of 
exchenge forces men to adapt the ideal formulation posited 
tr Homans in favor of two highly selfish (and simultaneous) 
stretagems: (a) to offensively modify other men as much as 
gessible, and (b) to defensively resist modification by 


ethers. Distributive justice comes to have a totally 
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subjective and protective significance, a way of limiting 
cost. Ideally, of course, distributive justice is also a 
wey of continuing interaction. Continued interaction is 
ebviously more efficient than discontinued interaction be- 
cause it preserves access to values--no man has an interest 
im alienating a man who is a ready source of values. As 
efficient as distributive justice may seem in preserving 
the bases of interaction, the realities of value distribu-~ 
tion and other kinds of scarcity overshadows the utility of 
giving the other party something rewarding to him but worth- 
less to you in order to get a value. Instead, it becomes 


efficient to get as much as possible, even at risk to future 


interaction. 
The ional Personalit 
Ever nt he h rs ha 
tion for (e) xr Di That is 


*o say, whatever resides within the “black box" is there 


because it does something of lasting importance for the 





Slopis postulate is a logical extension of the func- 
tionalism of Hall, Dewey, Carr and Cattell. The proposition 
merely implies the existence of a far more determinant and 
getined structure of behavior than the early functionalists 
@eticipated. Marx and Hillix, Chapter 5. 
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@tcenism and the social system of which it is a part. The 
@ecuit character of the “black box“ means that we shall 
@robably never know empirically precisely how the prerson- 
@iity is constructed and how its construction relates to 
Se physiology of the brain. We are forced to rely, as a 
Gemsequence. upon a coherent conceptual representation of 
weet we think it may contain. As a first approximation, 
she personality is an integrated set of structures that 
@eriorm specific functions for the organism. They include 
@ motivational system, a cognitive system, an operant- 
Tespondent skill trait system and an ego system. The 
Semctions performed by each are determined bv three gen- 
@c2l problems faced by every man: survival, adjustment of 
=e organism to situational demands that cannot be managed 
@oe adaptation of those elements that can be modified. 
Geceuse every human faces substantially the same problems, 
Se general structure of the human personality is common 
Se the species; variations in the contexts in which prob- 
Gems occur create variations in personality content. Thus, 
@rery man has needs and motives; models of reality, author= 
t=] figures, and primitive beliefs; operant and respondent 
@eilis: and an ego. But only a small proportion of the 


werld's population have strong achievement needs, relate 
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_ & totally pragmatic ways to situational demands, believe 

<> she vaiue of work for its own sake, gain values through 
gecially approved forms of deception, and link ego strength 
gizrectly to success in competition. These modal traits are 
@eceliar to Americans, and have grown up in direct response 
“= the peculiar problems ance conditions of the American 
eiswetion. The general parameters of human existence are 
ssiversal enough to produce in every human being essentially 
<= same personality structure, but the content ef each com= 
@ement cf that structure varies with cultural and subcultural 
getting. 

What functions are performed for the organism by 

== components of the personality?” The function of the 
gectivetional system is to translate the biological, neuro- 
Gecicali and emotional requirements of the organism into 
grtcestic sources of tension which continually force the 
@ecenism along physical and social vectors in search of 
stiees that will ensure survival, health and propagation. 
= slternating “current” of the tension reducing need gears 
@ctivity te the homeostatic requirements of the organism. 


a TS Ba 


527ne social functions of personality components 
will be discussed in the first pages of the following chapter. 
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Sension was undoubtedly a piological specialization which 


eccurred early in the history of evolution, and enabled 


ganisms to transiate latent motor capacities into more 
fined operant and xcespondent activities. The continuous 


imterplay between refining sources of tension by segmenting 


seeds and refining motor skills by segmenting the operants 


aoe respondents that acquired values to meet the new dif- 


Serentiations in the need system became the basis for greater 


*ficiency in the use of energy. Metives, in contrast, rep- 


sesent e higher order, cognitive adaptation designee to 


<educe large numbers of needs into smail bundles that can 


be efficiently met by the values aggregated in specific 


social system roles. In effect, the increasing segnenta- 


sion of the need system eventually began to outstrip the 


grocesses of social evolution that placed greater and 
@reater restraint upon access to values; motives are a way 


@t bringing the situation back into 2 reasonably adequate 
Gelance. 


The cognitive system performs two seemingly contra- 


@ictory functions which evolve out of two basic problems. 


Se first problem is that of bridging the gap between what 


ie known and what must be known to survive, stay healthy 


mod propagate; the cognitive solution is the development 
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ie specialized peripheral belief system devoted to the 
@rolution of more accurate approximations of reality upon 
wich operant and respondent activity can confidently be 
Gesed. The second problem is that of imposing conceptual 
@c2bility on an essentially unpredictable and uncertain 
weric fuil of uninterpreted events; the cognitive solution 
2s the evolution of a primitive belief system which inter- 
@eets the place of the organism in reality, renders unpre- 

F ¢ictable events meaningful, and provides the conceptual 
@omtort of a stable epistemological anchor. The operant 
#22 respondent skill trait system functions to provide the 
@rgenism with a repertoire of motor and perceptual skills 
set can be employed in the acquisition of values. The need 
for this system arises out of the fact that the first con~ 
¢2tion of acquisition among social beings is exchange; the 
@elative complexity of the system depends upon the number 
@2 terminal manipulations required prior to actuai acqui- 
@ition of desired values. Finally, the function of the ego 
+3 to integrate and coordinate the components of the person= 
@iity in the way that best maximizes efficiency. It is a 
“226 of manager, devoted to harmonizing potentially dis- a 
@eatinuous or incongruent components according to the 


emends of concrete situations. It is also the personality's 
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chief strategist in the acquisition struggle. Together, 


he components of the personality imply the following model: 


Figure 2.8 










cognitive structure 





models of 
empirical reality 


primitive 
beliefs 





i the component hrough which it is processed ce 





how the cognitive, skill trait and ego components of the 


personality are shaped will be examined in the next chapter. 
Ger focus now is the articulation of the basic elements of 
the learning process itself, abstracted from any particular 
component. The property space of learning is divided be- 


tween basic and social learning. The former is a 
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Straightforward process that depends upon sensory and 
@eurali physiology, while the latter is a more complex, cog=- 
Gitive activity that depends upon the capacities of the 
Besic process. In general, learing is based partly on 
the fact that all organisms, including the amoeba, are 
Gapable of assigning positive or negative values to envi- 
femmental stimuli. In the case of the amoeba, the assign= 
ment is beyond control, as is the case with all organisms 
subject to the basic learning process; but in the case of 
Geman beings, it is often, at least at the level of social 
teerning, both manageable and arbitrary. We may infer that 
@il amcebas make similar assignments, but it is clear from 
@=perience that human beings do not. Masochism is an ex- 
cellent example: pain, or what other observers regard as 
pein, is classified cognitively by the masochist as pleasure. 
The ability to assign plus (+) or minus (~) signs to stimuli 


Ss. in the most limited case, a function of the inherent 


iimitations of the organism's sensory equipment. One can- 
mot help noticing the obvious similarity between the capac- 
ities inherent in the sensory apparatus of an organism and 
the electrical properties of its chemistry. Whether this 


happy coincidence ketween the bases of learning and 





439 





















chemistry and physics represents an approximation of some 
real, universal principle underlying all organic processes, 
| ex whether it is simply a mistaken extrapolation from Aris- 
| Sctelian, dichotomous logic, is an open question. Either 
| explanation is plausible, but regardless of which is cor= 
| tect empirically, it seems obvious that all sensing orga~ 
| @ises are not only capable of making assignments, but must 
| @eke them as a condition for survival. 
Learning also appears to be based upon another 
eignificant neurophysiological characteristic of living 
| @rganisms: the innate capacity to grow either weaker or 
etronger, depending upon the conditions of nurturance and 
| @ctivity. Possibly the best analogy is physical condition-~ 
iss, in which, as more and more demands are made upon muscles, 
| muscle tissues grow in size, producing a potential for 
| greater strength The process is one of building strength 
@hrouch added increments of exercise. The analogy is a 
| crude, but essentially accurate approximation of the prin- 
@iple of reinforcement. If, for example, a positive stin- 


fi 


_@lus is received in conjunction with the emission of a 





53carison and Johnson, p. 384. 
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_ terticular ectivity, an increment of strength is added to 
the process which led to the emission of that activity, 
@ech that the probability of the emission cf the activity 
ander similar conditions in the future increases.°* Alter- 
wetively, if no stimuli are received or if the stimuli 
Teceived are classified as negative, the probability of 
@zission weakens, which by inference means that increments 
ot strength have been subtracted. The process of strength- 
@ninc activity is reinforcement; the process of weakening 
it. deterrence. When activity has been weakened to the 
peint that it will not be emitted again, it is said to be 
extinct. However, for the process of reinforcement, there 
exist thresholds beyond which added increments of stimuli 
becin to have diminishing effects upon the strength of 
ectivity.> Reinforcement and deterrence are affected by 
beth organismic and environmental conditions: stimuli, or 
walues, are a property of the environment. Which activ~- 


ities are reinforced and which are deterred depends upon 





4a award Lee Thorndike, e nd £ Lear 


‘Sew York: Columbia University Press, 1932). This proposi- 
tion embodies the essence of Thorndike's Laws of Effect and 
Beercise. 


SSB. R. Bugelski, Th 
=o Teaching (New York: Bobbs=# 
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She character of the environmental stimuli elicited: alter~ 
watively, how stimuli are identified (plus or minus) depends 


_ Geen the state of the organism. 


Enlarging the Outcomes 


In the simplest case, there are two states of the 
orcanism and two states of the environment: with respect 
=> any biogenic or emotional need, an organism is either 
Geprived or satiated; with respect to the history of stim- 
wli in particular settings, settings are either munificent 


er aversive. Nominally, the terms can be defined: 


deprivation df that state of the organism induced 
when (a) expected or scheduled acquisition of positive 
values fails to materialize, (b) when all values on hand 
have been consumed or ali energy used, (c) when a posi- 
tive value has been withdrawn, (d) when a negative value 
has been presented. Deprivation can be certified by the 
existence of any of the above states, plus the indepen- 


dent existence of higher tension or anxiety. 


satiation df that state of the organism induced 
when (a) expected or scheduled acquisition of a positive 


value occurs, (b) when there are values on hand or in 
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view, (c) when a positive value is not withdrawn or when 
= negative valve is withdrawn, (d) when a prespective 
negative value is not presented. Satiation can be 
validated by the existence of any of the above states 


plus the independent reduction of tension or anxiety. 


@mmificent df that state of the environment in 
which there has been in the past a consistently high 
distribution of positive values and a low distribution 


ef negative values. 


Brees of values are positive and negative: a positive value 
== stimulus (one assigned a plus sign) is a reward and a 
wecative value or stimulus (one assigned a minus sign) is 

= punishment; rewards reinforce when they reduce tension or 
eeriety and punishments deter when they increase or fail to 


weduce tension or anxiety. 


The terms positive and negative 
ere deliberately abstract in order to avoid the usual hedo- 
cistic implications that rewards induce pleasure and punish- 


ments induce pain. At the human level, there is often no 


somsensus about what is pleasurable or painful. 





5€ciark L. Hull, Principles of Behavior (New York: 
@epleton-Century-Crofts, 1943), Huil extends the Law of 


fect to include drive reduction as a source of reinforce= 
ment. 
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Perhaps the greatest limitation of modern learning 











“Hheory, especially as applied to human beings, has been the 
Silure to relate variable levels of values or stimuli to 
“#itferential degrees of reinforcement. Learning curves 
@girost always display discontinuous properties. According 


=> Bugelski, 


The course of learning depends upon what is being 
learned, the readiness of the learner, various indi-~ 
vidual difference factors, and such features as the 
érive state, incentive values, complexity of stimulus 
situations, and even the features of performance 
measured.” 


if 
{ 


1 


Slthough it is probably impossibie to include each of the 

| Sectors in an analytic typology, the state of the organism 
el the environment can be conbined with types and direc- 

| sions of values to derive a number of refinements in the 
@egree to which values veinforce or deter. Types of values 
| ere positive or negative; directions are presentation, with- 
grawal, or neither. A minus (-) refers to weak reinforce- 

| gent or deterrence; a plus (+) to strong reinforcement or 
Seterrence; and a double plus (++) to excessively strong 


reinforcement ox deterrence. The tables should be read "an 


ectivity cf X in a particular set of conditions elicits the 


anne 


5 


q 


Tpugeiski, p. 70. 
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sentation, withdrawal or null response from the environ- 


Sect." Thus, 


Figure 2.9 
a 
Present Positive Value 
Munificent Avexrsive 
getated —- reinforcement + xeinforcement 
erived + reinforcement ++ ceinforcement 


ee ae ee cae ae ee ne ee ee RE DE A eM se A Ne a A mr RN 


Present Negative Value 


Munificent Aversive 
) @etiated ~ deterrence + deterrence 
Beprived ++ deterrence ~ deterrence 


re ne sre ee oe RY ee ET SEY eR RTS mE EN SR et EN wt ST NR NGG AS TE. 


Withdraw Positive Value 


Munificent Aversive 
Getiated - deterrence + deterrence 
Geprived ++ deterrence - deterrence 


ee ee ah nee ne ee tert eT LE OS SE SS AE A eG eS TE NE A EN Sr ce cy REND at REED SR mh EY eT ee een ram eee AY 


Withdraw Negative Value 
Muni ficent Aversive 
fetiated - reinforcement + reinforcement 


Deprived + reinforcement ++ reinforcement 


ee ee ae nee Ae OV CE ED OS TE RD SE HR SD RID Se SS OS AES SS EE Ge Ree ae SS. NE ens GERD cow SED ee SARE anne HS Tee men Sew HEY ENE AE CD Sen me Pa SE Se SY me HENS RE 























Ficure 2,2 (Continued) 


Nothing 
Muni ficent Aversive 
Getiated no effect no effect 
Beprived ++ deterrence - reinforcement 


I= reality, munificent and aversive states are cognitive 
conditions of the organism that have been affected by past 
Sistory of the environment. The past history builds up 
expectations which predict future states. Thus, in a 
sunificent state of the enviroment, an organism expects 
sontinued munificence; in an aversive environment, it ex- 
pects continued deprivation. However, when an organism 
Ses been satiated, its expectations are of little conse- 
maence; when deprived, they become decisive. Thus, when 
1) a satiated organism is in a historically munif- 
fcent environment, the presentation of a positive value or 
the withdrawal of a negative value is only weakly reinforce 
ing because satiation makes additional inerements of the 
seme value less important and because satiation produces 
= devaluation of expectations; presentation of a negative 
value or withdrawal of a positive value are only weakly 


4eterring for the same reasons; 








2) a satiated organism is in a historically aversive 


ecvironment. the presentation of a positive value or the 


_e@thdrawal of a negative value is strongly reinforcing 


Geceuse even though gratified, the expectation of future 
sversiveness induces fear--in a sense, the organism over- 
comsumes in anticipation of future deprivation (the gluttony 
=@ymdrome) ; presentation of a negative value or withdrawal 
ct = positive value produces strong deterrence because the 
environment is made even more aversive; 

3) a deprived organism is in a historically muni f= 
Scent environment, the presentation of a positive value is 
strongly reinforcing because gratification follows; with- 
@rewel of a negative value is strongly reinforcing because 
“se munificence of the environment has been maintained, and 
@eorivation reduced; presentation of a negative value or 
withdrawal of a positive value produces excessive deterrence 
Seceuse both deprivation and aversiveness have increased ; 

4) a deprived organism is in a historically aversive 
getting, the presentation of a positive value is excessively 
ceinforcing because the organism's need has been gratified 
gad the dire predictions of the expectations were not met; 
withdrawal of a negative value is also excessively reinforc~ 


ime because deprivation has been reduced and expectations 
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wot met; withdrawal of a positive vaiue and presentation of 
@ negative value produces only slight deterrence because 
eren though deprivation has increased, the organism is al- 
ready prepared to accept it--if things are bound to get 
sed anyhow (expectation), why fuss when it happens? 

5) a deprived organism is ina munificent environ- 
went, but gets nothing, it is excessively deterred because 
g@eprivation has been extended and expectations not met; 

a deprived organism is in an aversive environment, 
wet gets nothing, it is weakly reinforced because even though 
geprivation is prolonged, expectations have been met; 

a satiated organism is in either a munificent or 
gversive environment, but gets nothing, it is unaffected 
because it is satiated, and expectations are therefore 
marginally important. 

The double (++) plus condition symbolizes emotional 
behavior, either anger or joy. For example, where a de- 
srived organism emits activity in a munificent environment 
zsé receives a negative value, anger explodes. The reverse 
response (joy) occurs when activity elicits the withdrawal 
+= a negative value. On the other hand, where a deprived 
organism emits activity in an aversive setting, but unex- 


pectedly elicits a positive value, joy erupts; substantially 
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“se same result occurs when the activity produces the with- 
Srewal of a negative value. Finally, where a deprived 
orcanism emits activity in a munificent environment, but 
mexpectedly fails to receive any value, let alone the one 
Sesired, anger results. Apparently, the critical constitu- 
ests in emotional behavior are the failure to meet expecta~- 
+jons and the inducement of severe deprivation or its 
zgileviation. 

The effects of environmental stimuli or values on 
setivity are either temporary or permanent; the events just 
seviewed fall into the latter category because of the in- 
herently incremental or decremental character of reinforce- 
ment and deterrence. The dichotomy between permanent and 
temporary effects follows the demands of hard research 
findings in the field of basic learning which support the 
proposition that aversive stimulation in the form of slap- 
ping or the application of an electric shock has only 
temporary effects on the emission of operants. Skinner, 
for example, reports that rats slapped the first day of an 
experiment experienced a depression of responses, but on 


“he second day caught up with those subjects extinguished 
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58 
Garoush nonreinforcenent. At the level of basic learning, 
geersive stimulation probably dees not have long term ef- 
Sects because experimental animals assign roughly the same 
wzlees to the aversive stimuli. However, on the social 
leerning plane, there is a much broader range of assignment 
grzilebice. If a person identifies the aversive stimulus as 
“= presentation of disapproval, then it ceases to be an 
e@rersive stimulus and becomes instead just another negative 
salee, which, if our theory is correct, does have relative- 
ty permanent effects on the strength of activity. Thus, an 
gbecerver may recoil at the sight of a mother beating her 
eeiié and identify the beating as aversive stimulation, but 
= chiid may regard the beating as a stern extension of 
gitection. After all, it is the learner's perception that 
setts in iearning, not the observer's. 

Part of the difficulty in identifying aversive 
wcimelation as the main deterrent to the learning process 
etems from the reductionist conceptual scheme employed by 
geet experimental psychologists. The scheme limits values 


se positive stimuli and aversive stimulatieon and vectors to 





S€p. F. Skinner, The Behav f£ Organisms: 
Beeerimental Analysis (New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 


Bese), p. 154. 
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the presentation and nonpresentation of values. The pre- 
sentation of positive stimuli is held to account for rein- 
forcement; the nonpresentation of stimuli for the lack of 
reinforcement; and presentation of aversive stimuli for the 
temporary suppression of activity. The scheme totally ig- 
meres the possibility of withdrawing positive values, pre= 
senting negative stimuli, or merely doing nothing. In fact, 
every operant or respondent emitted by an organism is either 
reinforced or deterred; even the absence of an elicited re- 
sponse from the environment affects the strength or weakness 
cf the activity. Bijou and Baer even posit a neutral class 
of stimuli that have no effect on behavior.” Whatever an 
erganism elicits has an effect, if it is perceived. The 
reductionist conceptual scheme persisted because it could 
so parsimoniously interpret the equally narrow and limited 
result of controlled experiments with animals. Experimenta- 
tion rarely permits observation of the experimental animal 
in its natural habitat to discover its preferences, idio- 
syncrasies and habits. The methodological cemand that as 


many variables be excluded as possible from an experiment 





5° sianey Bijou and Donald Baer, Child Development 
(New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, 1961), p. 34. 
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invariably leads to the exclusion of these factors. Yet, 
it preferences, idiosyncrasies and habits were included, a 
wider range of stimuli, vectors and reinforcement inten- 
sities would immediately come into play and the experimenter 
would undoubtedly discover that animal learning is a good 
Zeal more complex and variable than present findings indicate. 

There is yet another source of variance in learning 
shat must be mentioned: the intensity of the stimuli elic- 
ited. Values are most directly rewarding when they reduce 
*ension or anxiety by satiating a biogenic or emotional 
meed. Stimuli possessing this important capacity are nor 
mally called primary reinforcers: those stimuli paired with 
primary reinforcers are called conditioned or secondary 
reinforcers because they come to be habitually associated 
with the satiation of 4 particular need. Sentiments are 
conditioned reinforcers during the process of imprinting 
emotional needs; once the needs are imprinted or internal~ 
ized, they generate their own generalized tension and 
anxiety, and at this point, sentiments may become primary 
reinforcers. When a conditioned reinforcer is paired with 
two or more primary reinforcers, it acquires the special 
status of generalized © i reex. It is generalized because 


the momentary condition of the organism (i.e-, deprivation 





